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Tract  No.  4. 


New  York,  July  11,  1860. 


For  President, 


Of    Illinois. 

For  Vice-President, 

Or  Maine. 

ISSUED  BY  THE 


fonng  Pen's   iiepuMinw    (Union, 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Campaign  Reading  Room,  Stuyvesant  Institute",  Xo.  659 

Broadway  ;  open  daily,  from  S  A.  M.  to  11  P.  M. 


CHARLES  T.  ROGER0,  President, 
DEXTKR  A.  HAWKINS,  Vice-President, 
ERASMUS  STERLING,  Secretary. 
WILLIAM  M.  FRANKLIN,  Treasurer. 


Board    of  Control ', 

CEPHAS  BRAINERD,  Chairmau. 


BENJAMIN  F.    MaKIERRE, 

Hiram  Bar.net, 
Charles  C.  Nott, 
Charles  H.  Cooper, 


P.  G.  Degraw, 
James  H.  Wel^h, 
E.  C  Johnson, 
Lewis  M.  Peck. 


.tdrisory  Board. 


William  C.  Bryant, 
Daniel  Drew, 
Biram  Earner, 
William  V.  Brady. 
John  Jav. 
George  W.  Blunt, 
Henry  A.  Hurlbut, 
Abijah  Mann,  Jr., 


Hampton  Fish. 
Benjamain  F.  Manierr 
Horace  Greeley, 
Charles  A.  Peabody, 
Edgar  Ketchum, 
James  Kelly, 
George  Folsoin, 
William  Curtis  Noyes. 
Francis  Hall. 


"  Let  us  hare  fa'uh  that  right  makes  might, 
and  in  that  fait  It,  let  us  to  the  end,  dare  to  do 
our  duty,  as  we  itndi -rstand  it. 

Abraham  Lincoln." 


VICTORY ! 

From  present  appearances  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  Lincoln's  election,  "  But  Freedom  ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duty.'' 

There  must  be  no  lukewarmuess  ;  let  every 
lover  of  his  country  gird  on  his  armor,  and 
stand  ready  for  the  battle  in  November.  No 
vote  can  be  spared,  and  now  is  the  time  to  or- 
ganize. 


THE  WORK  IN  1856. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  not 
have  been  familiar  with  the  Young  Men's  Re- 
publican Union,  and  its  labors,  in  1856,  (as  the 
Fremont  and  Dayton  Central  Union,)  the  follow- 
ing brief  statement  may  prove  a  matter  of  in- 
terest. 

The  organization  was  perfected  in  the  month 
of  July,  and  during  the  entire  campaign  main, 
tained  the  largest  and  best  furnished  political 
reading-room  in  the  United  States.  Centrally 
located,  in  the  Stuyvesant  Institute,  659  Broad- 
way, it  was  kept  open  day  and  night,  and  sup- 
plied with  the  leading  papers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  various  documents  per- 
taining to  the  campaign.  It  was  a  favorite  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Republicans  of  the  city,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  country,  and  an  important 
centre  of  influence  in  behalf  the  cause  of  Fre- 
mont and  Freedom. 

During  the  season,  some  $8,000,  chiefly  con- 
tributed by  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Union,  was  spent  in  the  printing  and  circulating 
of  campaign  documents.  Over  seven  millions 
of  pages  of  such,  mostly  prepared  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Union,  were  issued  ! 

The  meeting?,  held  weekly,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Union,  were  among  the  largest, 
most  enthusiastic,  and  influential  of  the  cam- 
paign. Tn  the  month  of  October,  forty  active 
canvassers  were  sent  into  Pennsylvania,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Union,  and  did  much  to  promote 
the  cause  in  that  State.  On  the  day  of  the 
election,  booths  for  the  ticket  venders  were 
provided  in  many  of  the  wards  of  the  city,  and 
one  hundred  men  were  employed  to  guard  them 
and  the  polls,  while  one  hundred  volunteers 
from  the  Union  formed  a  vigilence  committee 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Such  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  a  few  of  the 
practical  movements  of  the  Union  in  1856  "  Of 
all  the  clubs  of  the  city,"  said  the  Tribune, 
(Nov.  8th,  1850,)  "  none  has  done  more  gallant 
service  titan  this  body  of  young  men.'' 

In  1860,  under  the  banner  of  LINCOLN  and 
HAMLIN,  with  the  experience  of  a  former  cam- 
paign, and  the  hopeful  attitude  of  the  party,  the 
Union  enters  the  contest  with  the  heartiest  en- 
thusiasm, and  will  endeavor  to  make  its  influ- 


ence widely  felt  in  behalf  of  Republican  princi- 
ples, and  the  election  of  the  candidates  of  the 
Chicago  Convention. 

The  Reading-room  of  the  Union  is,  (as  in 
1856,)  at  the  Stuyvesant  Institute,  659  Broad- 
way, and  the  regular  meetings  are  held  at  that 
place  on  Tuesday  evening  of  each  week.  The 
public  are  invited  to  attend. 

i 
The  Rail-Splitters  Battalion. 

This  fine  corps  made  a  grand  parade  on  their  ; 
recent  visit  to  Jamaica,  L.  I.     Their  arrival   in 
that  village  was  greeted  by  a  salute  of  thirty-  I 
four  guns,   and  they  are  thus  complimented  by  j 
the  Long  Island  Farmer  : 

"Leaving  the  cars  the  Battalion  formed  on  King 
Street,  and  were  supplied  with  their  torches,  which  had 
been  sent  by  the  noon  train.  These  were  soon  lit  and  in 
a  fe>v  moments  the  Battalion  headed  by  Shelton's  brass 
band,  and  the  drum  corps  of  the  79th  regiment,  started 
under  the  lead  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements.  As 
the  procession,  with  its  elegant  banner,  and  each  man 
attired  in  a  military  cap  and  cape  of  "  Lincoln  Green." 
and  bearing  a  blazing  torch,  passed  down  Fulton  Stret :. 
to  the  west  gate  of  Gov.  King's  residence,  there  was  a 
universal  exclamation  of  surprise  and  delight  at  its 
unique  and  impressive  magnificence. 

On  their  return  to  the  city,  at  midnight,  the 
Battalion  marched  up  Broadway  in  a  manner, 
eliciting  the  applause  of  all  who  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  witness  their  fine  appearance.  The 
Rail-Splitters  are  an  established  and  efficient 
institution. 
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AN  EXPENSIVE  LUXURY. 

Democracy,  as  embodied  in  the  Buchanan  ad- 
ministration, has  been   in   power   rather    more 
than  three  years.     In  that  brief  period    they 
have   spent  more  than  the  entire  revenues  of 
the  country,  (upwards  of  sixty  millions  a  year,) 
as  well  as  the  surplus  of  eighteen  ??tillions  which 
they  found  on  hand  when  they  took  possession  ; 
and  have  incurred,  besides,  a  debt  of  sixty-five 
millions.     Their  aggregate   expenditure,  there- 
fore, for  the  three  years,  has  been  two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  millions  of  dollars — averaging 
eighty-seven  millions  six  hundred  thousand  dol: 
lars  each  year.     No  doubt  a  large   portion  of 
this  vast  sum  has  been  squandered  on  political 
jobs  and  to  reward  partisan  services.     A  very 
considerable  amount  has  been  stde?i  outright — 
the   defalcation  of  the  New  York  Democratic 
Postmaster  alone  reaching  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.     The  report  of  the   Covode 
Investigating  Committee  gives  the  public   some 
slight  idea   of  the    corrupt  and  profligate  use 
made  of  the  public  monies  by  our  National  De- 
mocratic Administration.     But  the  half  of  the 
story  has  not  been  told.     Many  "  State  Secrets'' 
are  in  the  close  keeping  of  Democratic  office- 


as 


Free   Speech.      Free   Press.      Free   Soil.      Free  Men. 
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holders,  and  will  not  be  brought  to  light  until 
the  various  departments  of  the  Government  are 
purged  of  their  present  occupants  and  put  in 
charge  of  new  and  honest  men.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  measures  of  Reform  which  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  next  Fall,  is  des- 
tined to  inaugurate,  "  A  new  broom  sweeps 
clean,"  and  the  Federal  Capital  stands  in  need 
of  the  most  thorough  renovation. 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

In  Thomas  Jefferson's  celebrated  letter  to  the 
New  Haven  merchants  who  had  remonstrated 
against  the  removal  of  Elizur  Goodrich  from 
the  Collectorship  of  that  port,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  whose  chief  qualification 
was  that  he  was  a  partisan  of  the  President,  a 
hope  is  expressed  that  a  good  time  may  come 
when  the  only  questions  about  a  candidate  for 
office  will  be  these  three  :  "  Is  he  honest  ? — Is 
he  capable  ? — Is  he  faithful  to  the  constitution." 
When  Jefferson  said  a  good  thing  he  said  it 
well,  and  this  is  one  of  his  good  things.  These 
three  questions  are  just  the  questions  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ought  to  ask  in 
regard  to  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  Let 
Abraham  Lincoln,  for  example,  be  subjected  to 
the  ordeal  of  these  questions. 

Is  he  honest  ?  Look  upon  his  face.  Is  that 
an  honest  man  ?  Inquire  among  his  neighbors 
who  honor  his  guileless  integrity  by  the  familiar 
name  which  expresses  their  confidence  and  love 
— Honest  Old  Abe  !  Read  his  speeches  Hear 
him  when  he  addresses  a  popular  assembly. — 
sterement  of  his  power  over  his  hearers 
is  the  irrepressible  conviction  which  they  have 
of  his  honesty. 

Is  he  capable  ?     Let  his  whole  history,  from 
his  early  and  unfriendly  struggles  to  his  present 
high  position  among  the  acknowledged  leaders 
of  a  learned  profession  in  one  of   the  greatest 
States  in  the  Union, — give  the  answer.     Let  the 
people  of  his  own  State,  who  know  him  as  tho- 
roughly as  they  know  any  other  public  man,  say 
whether  he  is  capable      Let  those  who  heard 
him  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  the  Cooper  Institute, 
say  whether   he   has   intelligence    enough   and 
talent   enough   to   be   the   successor  of   James 
Buchanan,  Franklin  Pierce,  Milliard   Fillmore, 
Zachary  Taylor,  James  K.Polk  and  John  Tyler. 
We  happened  to  hear  that  speech.     It  was  not 
as  classically  ornate  as  one  of  Edward  Everett's 
orations,  it  was  not  like  one  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's epistles,  but,  in  our  judgment  was  a  better 
exhibition  of  that  kind  of  ability  which  makes 
a  statesman,  and  which  qualifies  a' man  for  such 
an  office  as  the  Presidency,  than  Everett's  eulogy 
On  Washington,  or  Jefferson's  letter  to  the  New 
Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce    A  more  thorough 
and  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  subject  which 
he  had  in  hand,  no  other  man  can  give.     There 
was  not  a  word  in  it  of  vulgar  stump-speaking — 
not  a  word  of  "spread-eagle"  style  of  oratory — 
not  a  word  of  clap-trap  ;    it  was  straightforward 
argument  on  the  great  question  of  the  times, and 
was  as  able  as  it  was  honest. 

Is  he   faithful   to   the    Constitution  ? — Those 


who  believe  that  the  Constitution  is  the  charter 
and  guarantee  of  slavery,  and  that  by  its  own 
force  it  carries  the  institution  of  slavery  into  all 
the  territories,  will  say  No  Such  an  answer 
from  that  quarter  is  reason  enough  for  everybody 
else  to  answer  Yes.  5  The  views  of  Webster,  of 
Clay,  of  Marshall,  of  all  our  eminent  men  who 
lived  before  the  new  school  of  Democracy  was 
founded  by  Calhoun,  are  his  views  on  the  ques- 
tion now  at  issue.     That  is  enough. 


HANNIBAL    HAMLIN. 

Mr.  Hamlin's  antecedents  are  democratic.  On 
arriving  at  his  majority  he  connected  himself 
with  the  old  democratic  party  and  acted  with 
that  political  organization  until  18.56,  when  in  a 
brief  and  eloquent  speech  in  the  Senate,  he 
publicly  withdrew  from  it,  and  allied  himself  to 
the  Republican  party.  Upon  looking  over  Mr. 
Hamlin's  public  record  in  Congress  upon  the 
slavery  question,  wo  find  nothing  inconsistent 
with  his  present  position  upon  that  subject. 
When  he  first  entered  Congress,  he  manfully 
battled  for  the  right  of  petition  against  the  gag 
rules  introduced  into  that  body.  He  not  only 
voted  to  receive  the  petitions  of  the  people,  but 
upon  more  than  one  occasion  spoke  eloquently  in 
favor  of  this  great  constitutional  right. 

In  1845,  while  he  voted  against  the  joint 
Resolution  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  yet  he 
was  not  opposed  to  the  measure,  provided  it 
could  be  brought  about  by  negotiation  and  treaty, 
and  provided  further  that  at  least  an  equal  por- 
tion of  said  domain  should  be  kept  free  territory, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  great  laboring  interests  of 
the  free  States.  Had  his  counsels  and  the  coun- 
sels of  Col.  Benton,  Silas  Wright  and  other  great 
lights  in  the  party  been  adhered  to,  the  Mexican 
War  and  all  its  evil  consequences  would  have 
been  avoided. 

When  the  "  Two  Million  Bill "  was  before  the 
House  in  1846  and  '7,  proposing  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  President  a  certain  amount  of 
money  with  which  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  Peace 
with  Mexico,  Mr  Hamlin  stood  up  side  with 
David  Wilmot,  Preston  Ring  and  other  influen- 
tial democrats  in  defence  of  the  celebrated 
"Proviso,"  known  as  the  "Wilmot  Proviso,"  pre- 
pared by  Judge  Wilmot,  yet  actually  offered  by 
Mr,  Hamlin  in  the  absence  of  the  author.  For 
this  Proviso  he  uniformly  voted  and  labored 
until  it  passed  the  House. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Me.  at 
the  session  in  1847 — to  which  he  was  elected 
immediately  ai'tcr  his  return  from  Congress — he 
introduced  resolutions  embodying  the  same  sen- 
timents, advocated  them  in  a  masterly  speech 
and  mainly  through  his  influence  they  passed 
the  House  with  only  six  nays,  and  the  Senate 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote. 

Following  up  his  record  upon  this  question 
we  find  him  voting  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1848, 
in  favor  of  the  Jefferson  Proviso  for  the  restric- 
tion of  Slavery  in  the  bill  for  the  organization  of 
a  territorial  government  for  Oregon.  Still  later 
in  1859,  he  voted  to  insert  a  similar  restriction 
in  the  bills   giving  territorial    governments  to 


Utah,  and  New  Mexico.  The  Proviso  being  de- 
feated, he  voted  against  the  bills  in  strict  accor- 
dance with  the  instructions*  of  a  Democratic 
Legislature  in  Maine. 

In  the  same  year,  1850,  Mr.  Hamlin  made  the 
first  speech  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  favor  of  the 
unconditional  admission  of  California  as  a  free 
State,  and  his  speech  was  then  considered  one 
of  the  most  able  delivered  upon  that  subject. 

He  also  during  the  same  session  voted  against 
the  Fugitive  law  and  the  bill  giving  ten  millions 
of  dollars  to  Texas  for  the  relinquishment  of 
lands  to  which  she  never  had  the  slightest  title. 
In  1854,  following  his  own  convictions  of  duty, 
he  labored  and  voted  against  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  resolutions  of  the  then  Democratic  Legisla- 
ture of  Maine,  and  then  in  the  last  Congress  did 
all  in  his  power  to  defeat  the  perfidious  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution. 

We  have  thus  given  Mr.  Hamlin's  record  upon 
some  of  the  great  leading  questions  connected 
with  the  subject  of  slavery  during  the  last  four- 
teen years,  showing  that  upon  no  occasion  has  he 
ever  acted  or  voted  in  any  way  not  perfectly 
consistent  with  this  record. 


Carl  Schurz  oa  Lincoln. 

The  eloquent  German  orator,  Carl  Schurz, 
made  a  thrilling  speech  at  an  enthusiastic  Re- 
publican meeting  at  Milwaukee,  a  few  days 
since.  We  make  a  few  extracts,  regretting  the 
want  of  room  for  more  : 

Our  platform  adopted  without  opposition,  al- 
most with  discussion,  adopted  amidst  the  most 
spontaneous  and  sublime  outbursts  of  enthu- 
siasm human  eyes  ever  witnessed,  is  before  the 
people.  It  is  the  boldest,  the  plainest,  the  most 
liberal  ever  presented  to  the  nation  by  a  politi- 
cal party,  and  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  millions 
from  Maine  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  al- 
ready sanctioned  it  with  their  approval.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  who  were  to  carry  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  the  official  announcement  of  his  nom- 
ination. The  enthusiasm  with  which  we  were 
received  at  Springfield  was  boundless.  There 
we  saw  Mr.  Lincoln's  neighbors,  and  it  became 
at  once  apparent  that  those  who  knew  him  best, 
loved  and  esteemed  him  most.  (Cheers.)  And 
then  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  again ;  for  I  had  met 
him  before  in  the  memorable  Senatorial  cam- 
paign in  Illinois,  when  he,  as  a  man  of  true  and 
profound  convictions,  although  discountenanced 
and  discouraged  by  many  leading  Republicans, 
who  thought  it  good  policy  to  let  Mr.  Douglas 
return  to  the  Senate  without  opposition,  threw 
himself  forward  for  the  imperiled  purity  of  our 
principles,  grasped  with  a  bold  hand  the  Repub- 
lican banner,  which  was  in  danger  of  sinking 
into  the  mire  of  compromise  and  unnatural  com- 
binations, and  held  it  up  proudly  aloft  in  one  of 
the  fiercest  strugles  the  country  ever  witnessed. 
(Great  applause  )  I  met  him  then,  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight,  when  he  bearded  the  lion  of  dema- 
gogueism  in  his  den,  when  the  brilliant  sallies 
of  his  wit  and  sarcasm  drew  shouts  of  delight 
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from  the  multitude  ;  when  the  thunderbolts  of 
his  invective  rattled  triumphantly  against  the 
brazen  front  of  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  (applause;) 
when  the  lucid,  unanswerable  logic  of  his  argu- 
ments inspired  every  patriotic  heart  with  new 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  when 
under  his  powerful  blows  the  large  Democratic 
majority  of  Illinois  dwindled  down  to  nothing. — 
There  I  saw  him  do  what  perhaps  no  other  man 
in  the  nation  would  have  done.  Then  I  learned 
to  confide  in  the  patriot  and  the  defender  of 
profound  convictions,  to  esteem  the  statesman, 
and  to  love  the  man.     (Great  applause.) 

Refering  to  the  scene  when  the  Committee 
announced  to  Mr  Lincoln  the  choice  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  speaker  said  : 

Many  of  those  who  now  surrounded  him  had 
voted  for  other  candidates  in  the  Convention, 
and  some,  still  laboring  under  a  feeling  of  per- 
sonal disappointment,  had  come  there,  not  with- 
out some  prejudice  unfavorable  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 
But  when  they  saw  the  man  who  had  worked 
his  way  from  the  humblest  station  in  life  to  his 
present  eminence,  not  by  fast  speculations  or 
adventurous  efforts,  not  on  the  wing  of  good  luck, 
but  by  quiet,  steady  labor,  unswerving  fidelity 
to  principle  and  his  private  and  public  duties, 
by  the  vigor  of  his  genius  and  the  energy  of  his 
character — the  man  who  had  won  the  confidence 
of  the  people  and  was  now  lifted  upon  the 
shield  of  a  great  national  party ;  not  by  ingeni- 
ous combinations  and  adroit  management,  but 
by  the  popular  instinct — unfettered  by  promises, 
unpledged  to  anybody  and  anything  but  the 
people  and  the  welfare  of  the  country,  his  hands 
free  to  carry  out  the  honest  dictates  of  his  pure 
conscience,  a  life  behind  him,  not  only  above 
reproach,  but  above  suspicion,  a  problem  before 
him,  for  the  solution  of  which  he  was  eminently 
fitted  by  the  native  virtues  of  his  character,  the 
high  abilities  of  his  mind,  and  a  strong  honest 
purpose,  then  they  all  felt  that  with  this  pure 
and  patriotic  statesman,  all  those  good  qualities 
would  return  to  the  White  House  which  makes 

Republican  government  what  it  ought  to  be a 

government  founded  upon  virtue.  (Enthusiastic 
cheers  )  And  an  eastern  delegate,  who  voted 
against  him  in  the  Convention,  whispered  to  me 
in  a  tone  of  the  highest  satisfactian  :  "  Sir,  we 
might  have  done  a  more  daring  thing,  but  we 
certainly  could  not  have  done  a  better  thing.'' 
(Prolonged  applause.) 


THE   REPUBLICAN   PARTY 

Is  only  six  years  old,  but  its  principles  are  as 
old  as  the  government.  Its  cardinal  doctrine 
was  first  formally  announced  in  July,  1787,  by 
the_  Congress  of  the  confederation  which  pro- 
hibited slavery  in  all  the  then  existing  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  by  an  ordinance 
declared  to  be  irrevocable 

The  national  convention  then  in  session,  and 
composed  in  part  of  the  same  persons,  engrafted 
in  the  Constitution  a  provision  that  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful   rules  and   regulations   respecting   the 


territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

The  first  Congress  approved,  ratified  and  con- 
firmed the  ordinance*  of  1787  against  slavery. 
Since  that  time  Congress  has  repeatedly  exer- 
cised its  pleuory  power  over  the  Territories  by 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  into  them. 

In  1810  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (see  Peters,  6 ;  Cranch,  336,)  affirmed 
this  power  as  follows  : 

"  The  power  of  governing  and  legislating  for  a  terri- 
tory is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  right  to  acquire 
and  hold  territory.  Could  this  position  be  contested, 
the  Constitution  declares  that  '  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States.'  Accordingly  we  find 
Congress  possessing  and  exercising  the  absolute  and 
undisputed  power  of  governing  and  legislating  for  the 
Territory  of  Orleans." 

In  1820  after  a  full  debate  on  the  act  admit- 
ting Missouri,  Congress  enacted  "  that  in  all  the 
territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States, 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north 
of  36  deg.  30  min.  of  north  latitude,  not  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  contemplated  by 
this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude, 
otherwise  than  as  the  punishment  of  crimes  shall 
be  and  is  hereby  forever  prohibited." 

This  prohibition  received  the  unanimous  sanc- 
tion of  President  Monroe  and  his  Cabinet,  of 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  were 
leading  members. 

In  1828,  in  Canter's  case,  (1  Peters'  Rep.  511,) 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  again 
held  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  meantime  Florida- coatinues  to  be  a  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  governed  by  that  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  empowers  Congress  '  to  make  all  needfull 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belong  to  the  United  States.'  *  *  * 
*  The  right  to  govern  may  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  right  to  acquire  territory.  Whichever 
may  be  the  source  whence  the  power  may  be  derived, 
the  possession  of  it  is  unquestioned.  *  *  *  * 
In  legislating  for  the  Territories,  Congress  exercises  the 
combined  powers  of  the  general  and  of  a  State  govern- 
ment.'' 

When  the  Territory  of  Oregon  was  organized 
Congress  again  prohibited  slavery,  in  the  words 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

In  1850  Utah  and  New  Mexico  were  organ- 
ized as  Territories,  when  the  power  of  Congress 
was  first  seriously  disputed.  It  was  not  then 
exercised,  chiefly  because  it  was  believed  slavery 
was  sufficiently  prohibited  by  the  local  Mexican 
laws  and  the  supposed  effect  of  climate. 

The  controlling  idea  upon  which  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850  was  based  is  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  celebrated  speech 
of  the  7th  of  March  1830  :y 

"  And  now  I  say  sir,  as  the  proposition  upon  which  I 
stand  upon  this  day,  that  there  is  not  at  this  moment 
within  the  Uuited  States,  or  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  a  single  foot  of  land  the  character  of  which,  in 
regard  to  its  being  free-soil  territory  or  slave  territory, 
is  not  fixed  by  some  law,  and  some  unrepealable  law, 
beyond  the  power  of  the  government.'' 

What  would  Mr.  Webster  have  said  if  he 
could  have  foreseen  the  repeal  of  one  of  these 
unrepealable  laws  within  five  years  ?  What 
would  he  have  said  could  he  have  foreseen  the 


Dred  Scott  decision  and  the  slave  fode  of  New 
Mexico  ?     Again  he  said  : 

"  Sir,  whenever  there  is  a  foot  of  land  to  be  staid  back 
from  becoming  slave  territory,  I  am  ready  to  assert  the 
principle  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery.  I  am  pledged  to 
it  from  the  year  1837.  I  have  been  pledged  to  it  again 
and  again,  and  I  will  perform  these  pledges.''  (Applause.) 

It  is  thus  shown  by  well-known  political 
events  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territories  was  recognized  and 
acted  upon.  The  distinction  between  States 
and  Territories — that  in  States  Congress  could 
not  interfere  with  slavery,  but  that  it  could  in 
Territories — was  recognised  by  every  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  and  had  been  so  exer- 
cised that  in  the  opinion  of  our  greatest  states- 
men, the  slavery  question  was  settled  for  a 
generation  at  least.  The  republican  party  has 
never  proposed  to  exercise  this  power  further 
than  to  keep  slavery  out  of  the  territory  covered 
by  the  Missouri  restriction,  and  out  of  that  ac- 
quired as  free  territory. 

Their  great  purpose  is  to  maintain  that  terri- 
tory free,  for  free  labor  and  free  men. 


On  the  Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

"  Perhaps  you  (that  is  Southerners)  will  say 
the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  the  disputed 
Constitutional  question  in  your  favor.  Not  quite, 
so.  But  waiving  the  lawyer's  distinction  be- 
tween dictum  and  decision,  the  Courts  have 
decided  the  question  for  you  in  a  sort  of  way. 
The  Courts  have  substantially  said,  it  is  your 
Constitutional  right  to  take  slaves  into  the  fede- 
ral territories,  and  to  hold  them  there  asr  pro^ 
perty. 

When  I  say  the  decision  was  made  in  a  sort 
of  way,  I  mean  it  was  made  in  a  divided  Court 
by  a  bare  majority  of  the  Judges,  and  they  not 
quite  agreeing  with  one  another  in  the  reasons 
for  making  it ;  that  it  is  so  made  as  that  its 
avowed  supporters  disagree  with  one  another 
about  its  meaning  ;  and  that  it  was  mainly  based 
upon  a  mistaken  statement  of  fact — the  state- 
ment in  the  opinion  that  "  the  right  of  property 
in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in 
the  Constitutton," 

An  inspection  of  the  Constitution  will  show 
that  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  not  dis- 
tinctly and  expressly  affirmed  in  it.  Bear  in 
mind  the  Judges  do  not  pledge  their  judicial 
opinion  that  such  right  is  impliedly  affirmed  in 
the  Constitution  ;  but  they  pledge  their  veracity 
that  it  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed 
there — "distinctly"  that  is,  not  mingled  with 
anything  else — "  expressly''  that  is,  in  words 
meaning  just  that,  without  the  aid  of  any  infer- 
ence, and  susceptible  of  no  other  meaning. 

If  they  had  only  pledged  their  judicial  opin- 
ion that  such  right  is  affirmed  in  the  instrument 
by  implication,  it  would  be  open  to  others  to 
show  that  neither  the  word  "  slave"  nor  "  sla- 
very" is  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution,  nor  the 
word  "  property"  even,  in  any  connection  with 
language  alluding  to  the  things  slave,  or  slavery, 
and  that  wherever  in  that  instrument  the  slave 
is  alluded  to,  he  is  called  a  "  person ;"  and 
wherever  his  master's  legal  right  in  relation  to 
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him  is  alluded  to,  it  is  spoken  of  as  "  service  or 
labor  due,"  as  a  "  debt"  payable  in  service  or 
labor.  Also,  it  would  be  open  to  show,  by  con- 
temporaneous history,  that  this  mode  of  alluding 
to  slaves  and  slavery,  instead  of  speaking  of 
them,  was  employed  on  purpose  to  exclude  from 
the  Constitution  the  idea  that  there  could  be 
property  in  man."  A.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  as  President,  treated  as  uncon- 
stitutional laws  which  the  Supreme  Court  had 
elaborately  decided  to  be  valid. 

Andrew  Jackson,  as  President,  vehemently 
refused  to  receive  interpretations  of  the  Consti- 
tutin  from  the  Supreme  Court,  and  unprece- 
dented popular  majorities  sustained  and  ap- 
plauded him. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  last  message,  said,  that 
the  fate  of  all  the  Territories  of  the  Republic 
has  been  irrevocably  sealed  by  the  action  of"  a 
court  of  law.  Let  us  refer  to  what  he  said  in 
1841. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  in 
the  Senate,  July  7,  1841,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Congressional  Globe 
and  Appendix,  No.  2,  page  163,  used  this  lan- 
guage : 

"  But  even  if  the  Judiciary  bad  settled  the  question, 
I  slionld  never  hold  myself  hound  hy  their  decision 
whilst  acting  in  a  legislative  character.  Unlike  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr  Bates,]  I  shall  never 
consent  to  place  the  political  rights  and  liberties  of  this 
people  in  the  hands  of  any  judicial  tribunal.  It  was 
therefore  with  the  utmost  astonishment  I  heard  the 
Senator  declare,  that  he  considered  the  expositions  of 
— — jjfeg  (JORStttft&Qa  by  the  judiciary  to  be  equally  binding 
upon  us  as  the  expositions  of  the  moral  law  by  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  were 
upon  Christians ;  and  that  these  judicial  expositions 
were  of  equal  authority  with  the  text  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. This,  sir,  is  an  infallibility  which  was  never 
before  claimed  for  any  human  tribunal ;  an  infallibility 
which  would  convert  freemen  into  abject  slaves  ;  an 
infallibility  which  would  have  rendered  the  famous 
sedition  law  as  sacred  as  the  Constitution  itself,  Judici- 
ary having  decided  this  law  to  be  constitutional ;  and 
which  would  thus  have  annihilated,  through  out  the 
whole  extent  of  this  Union,  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
the  freedom  of  speech.  No,  sir,  no ;  it  is  not  the  genius 
of  our  institutions  to  consider  mortal  men  as  infallible. 
'■  No  man  holds  in  higher  estimation  than  I  do  the 
memory  of  Chief  Justice  Marshal ;  but  I  should  never 
have  consented  to  make  even  him  the  final  arbiter 
between  the  Government  and  people  of  this  country  on 
questions  of  constitutional  liberty.  The  experience  of 
all  ages  and  countries  has  demonstrated  that  judges 
instinctively  lean  towards  the  prerogatives  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  court,  during  the 
whole  period  which  he  presided  over  it,  embracing  so 
many  yea.is  of  its  existence,  has  inclined  towards  the 
highest  assertion  of  Federal  power.  That  this  has  been 
done  honestly  and  conscienously,  I  entertain  not  a 
doubt." 

These  are  sayings  of  the  days  when  Mr. 
V^Bucbanan  had:  as  he  declared,  planted  himself 
on  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  there  to  re- 
main forever,  They  were  uttered  before  he 
wondered,  as  he  afterwards  said  he  did,  that 
any  one  should  suppose  that  line  ought  not  to 
be  abrograted. 

Hear  what  General  Jackson  proclaimed,  in  a 
public  message,  on  the  10th  day  of  January, 
1822,  a  few  months  before  his  re-election  to  the 
Presidency  : 

"  If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  covered  the 
whole  ground  of  this  act,  it  ought  not  to  control  the 


co-ordinate  authorities  of  this  Government.  The  Con- 
gress, the  Executive,  and  the  Court,  must  each  for  itself 
be  guided  by  its  own  opinion  of  the  Constitution.  Each 
public  officer  who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution, swears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he  understands 
it,  and  not  as  it  is  understood  by  others.  It  is  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  Senate, 
and  of  the  President,  to  decide  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  any  bill  or  resolution  which  may  be  presented 
to  them  for  passage  or  approval,  as  it  is  for  the  supreme 
judges,  when  it  may  he  brought  before  them  for  judicial 
decision,  The  opinion  of  the  judges  has  do  more 
authority  over  Congress  than  the  opinion  of  Congress 
has  over  the  judges  ;  and,  on  that  point,  the  President 
is  independent  of  both.  Tha  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  must  not,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  control  the 
the  Congress  or  the  Executive  when  acting  in  their 
legislative  capacities,  but  to  have  only  such  influence  as 
the  force  of  their  reasoning  may  deserve. 

DEMOCItATIC    DISUNIONISTS     AND    THEIR    THREATS. 

Why,  if  their  be  meaning  in  language  and 
sincerity  in  men,  the  master  spirits  of  the  De- 
mocratic party  in  Congress  are  covered  with  the 
scrofulous  taint  of  disunion.  There  yet  ring  in 
our  ears  the  echoes  of  the  most  unexampled  de- 
clamation, every  note  of  which  grates  harshly 
upon  our  ears. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Keitt,]  in  a  recent  speech,  said  : 

a  Should  the  Republican  party  succeed  in  the  next 
Presidential  election,  my  advice  to  the  South  is  to  snap 
the  cords  of  the  Union  at  once  and  forever." 

Mr.  McRae,  of  Mississipi,  declared  that,  in 
case  of  the  election  of  a  Republican  President, 
his  counsel  to  the  people  of  Mississippi  "  would 
be  to  take  independence  out  of  the  Union  in 
preference  to  the  loss  of  constitutional  rights, 
and  consequent  degradation  and  dishonor,  in  it  " 
He  said,  further.  "  that  this  is  his  position,  and 
the  position  the  Democratic  party  of  Mississippi 
will  maintain."  They  propose  to  consider  the 
mere  election  of  a  Republican  President,  cause 
for  dis-union,  without  waiting  for  the  loss  of  con- 
stitutional rights',  &c,  which  they  affect  to  believe 
might  flow  from  it.  The  gentlemen  from  Miss- 
issippi is  a  member  of  the  Democratic  part^, 
and  has  for  years  been  one  of  its  distinguished 
leaders. 

Another  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Singleton]  gave  notice  that — 

'•  When  you  elect  a  Black  Republican — President  of 
the  United  States  ;  whenever  you  undertake  to  place 
such  a  man  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  South 
you  may  expect  to  see  us  undivided  and  indivisible 
friends,  and  to  see  all  parties  of  the  South  arrayed  to 
resist  his  inauguration.  *  *  *  We  can  never  quietly 
stand  by  and  permit  the  contrcl  of  the  army  and  navy 
to  go  into  the  hands  of  a  Black  Republican  President. 

He  further  expressed  the  opinion  that,  unless 
certain  conditions  weva  complied  with,  and, 
among  others,  the  Territories  of  the  Union  thrown 
open  to  slavery,  and  --slavery  protected  in  them 
by  Congress,  the  historian  now  live-s  who  would 
write  the  sad  epitaph  of  Ilium  fiat  upon  the 
monument  of  the  nation. 

Another  member  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Davis) 
said : 

"The  Black  Republican*  showed  their  organized  rebel- 
lion when  they  presented  Eremont  as  a  sectional  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  as  a  representative  of  their  sys- 
tem of  free  labor  in  opposition  to  our  system  of  slave 
labor.  Against  that  rebellion  we  intend  to  act ;  we  mean 
to  put  it  down,  even  if  we  have  to  do  it  with  the  bayo- 


net. Gentlemen  of  the  Republican  party,  I  warn  you  ; 
present  your  sectional  candidate  for  1860,  elect  him  as  a 
representative  of  your  system  of  labor,  and  we  of  the 
South  will  tear  the  Constitution  into  pieces  " 

His  colleague  (Mr.  Pugh)  said,  if  the  Repub- 
licans get  possession  of  the  Government — 

"Then  the  question  is  fully  presented,  whether  the 
Southern  States  will  remain  in  the  Union,  as  subject  aud 
degraded  colonies,  or  will  they  withdraw  and  establish  a 
Southern  Confederacy  of  coequal  homogeneous  sover- 
eigns? In  my  judgment,  the  latter  is  the  only  course 
compatible  with  the  honor,  equality,  and  safety  of  the 
South  ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  known  aud  acted  upon  the 
better  for  all  parties  to  the  conrpaet." 

Thus  it  is  announced,  that  the  election  of  a 
President  representing  the  free  white  labor  sys- 
tem of  the  country  will  be  accepted  as,  of  itself, 
justifiable  cause  of  dissolution  of  the  Union  X 
Men  may  be  elected  and  inaugurated  as  Presi- 
dent who  represent  the  negro  slave-labor 
system,  and  will  wield  all  the  power  of  the 
Government  for  its  expansion.  But  the  Union 
must  be  dissolved,  and  the  inauguration  of  an. 
elected  President  be  prevented,  who  represents, 
sympathizes  with  or  would  build  up  the  interests 
of  the  free  white  laboring  men  of  the  United 
States ! 


Reasons  for  "Voting  for  Lincoln. 

Reader,  you  should  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln- 
because  he  is  pledged  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment as  did  Washington  and  Jefferson,  viz  : — 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country. 

Second. — Because  his  election  will  give  peace 
and  quiet  to  the  country,  of  which  it  is  sadlyjn^ 
need. 

Third. — Because  in  his  election  all  branches 
of  industry  will  revive,  business  will  be  good 
and  wages  high. 

Fourth. — Because  a  vote  so  cast  will  reflect 
credit  upon  the  head  and  heart,  and  give  evi- 
dence of  a  backbone  which  will  resist  all  exer- 
tions to  plant  Slavery  upon  soil  now  free  Of 
him  who  so  votes  it  will  be  said  "  well  done,, 
good  and  faithful  servant." 


"  I  Love  my  Country  more  than  I  love  my- 
Party." — So  said  Hannibal  Hamlin,  when  the. 
democratic  party  repealed  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise and  reopened  the  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question  ;  and  thereupon  resigned  his 
position  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce in  the  Senate,  and  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  Republican  movement. 

^W  Mr.  W.  Luke  proclaimed  in  a  late  Dem- 
ocratic meeting  in  Georgia,  that  he  was  "  ready 
to  march  instantly  against  the  Yankees,  sword 
in  hand."  We  wonder  if  that  can  be  called 
Luke-warmness. 

Ihe  Covode  Investigating  Committee  have 
ascertained,  among  other  things,  that  when  Bu- 
chanan offered  Forney  a  European  mission,  he 
also  agreed  to  give  him  a  salary  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  as  correspondent  of  the 
Union  newspaper. 

Wide  Awakes 

Can  obtain  the  necessary  Information  about 
uniform,  &c,  by  applying  to  E.  A.  MANN,  659- 
Broadway. 
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